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Presen ces 

Life's city ways are dark. 
Men mutter by, the wells 
Of the great waters moan. 

death, O sea. O tide. 
The waters moan like bells. 
No light, no mark. 

The soul goes out alone 
On seas unknown. 

Stripped of all purple robes. 
Stripped of all golden lies, 

1 will not be afraid. 

Truth will preserve through death; 
Perhaps the stars will rise. 
The stars like globes. 
The ship my striving made 
May see night fade. 

Edith ffyatt 

Presences, par P. J. Jouve: Georges Cres, Paris. 

I take pleasure in welcoming, in Monsieur Jouve, a 
contemporary. He writes the new jargon and I have 
not the slightest doubt that he is a poet. 

Whatever may be said against automobiles and aero- 
planes and the modernist way of speaking of them, and 
however much one may argue that this new sort of work 
is mannered, and that its style will pass, still it is indis- 
putable that the vitality of the time exists in such work. 

Here is a book that you can read without being dead 
sure of what you will find on the next page, or at the end 
of the next couplet. There is no doubt that M. Jouve 
sees with his own eyes and feels with his own nerves. 
Nothing is more boresome than an author who pretends 
to know less about things than he really does know. It 
is this silly sort of false naivete that rots the weaker pro- 
ductions of Maeterlinck. Thank heaven the advance 
guard is in process of escaping it. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

It is possible that the new style will grow as weak in 
the future in the hands of imitators as has, by now, the 
Victorian manner, but for the nonce it is refreshing. 
Work of this sort can not be produced by the yard in 
stolid imitation of dead authors. 

I defy anyone to read it without being forced to think, 
immediately, about life and the nature of things. I have 
perused this volume twice, and I have enjoyed it. 

E. P. 

THE POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

The Poetry Society of America, organized in 1910, 
was a natural response, perhaps at the time unconscious, 
to the reawakened interest in poetry, now so widely ap- 
parent. 

There seemed no reason why poetry, one of the noblest 
of the arts, should not take to itself visible organization 
as well as its sister arts of music and painting, since it 
was certain that such organization contributed much to 
their advancement and appreciation. Poetry alone 
remained an isolated art, save through the doubtful value 
of coteries dedicated to the study of some particular 
poet. In the sense of fellowship, of the creative sym- 
pathy of contact, of the keener appreciation which must 
follow the wider knowledge of an art, poetry stood alone, 
detached from these avenues open from the beginning to 
other arts. 
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